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ABSTRACT , 

Three models are examined in terms of their 
historical groifth, structural similarities and differences, and their 
implementation and use. They are CAMPUS (Comprehensive Analytical 
Methods of Planning ir University Systems), RRPM (Resource 
Requirements Prediction Model) , and HIS (Hochschule Information 
System). Their basic logics are explained with respect to level 'of 
detail and planning variables. Student flow modules, non-salary 
costs, and general costing are considered* Differences are cited 
among dimensions, revenue model, capital budget, output reports, 
capacity module, and development and implementation costs. Other 
planning modules are mentioned: CAP:St/SEARCH, HELP/PLANTRAN, and 
TOSS. From the viewpoint of helping the user implement and use the 
model, none of the models provide help in formulating the support 

(non-salary) cost equations nor iii calculating the cost coeffecients. 
The models also do not help the use to calculate trade-offs directly. 
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XNSTXTUTXOML..m 
1. Intxpduc 

Use of formal planning models is a relatively recent 
development for higher educ'ation. A survey done in 1970 
(V/eathersby and V/einstein 1970)(1) identified 31 such models. 
Of these eight were resource allocation models eind only two 
of these were operational. They v/ere CAMPUS V (Judy & Levine, 
1965) and GSM (Weatherpby 196?). Since then there has been 
considerable' a^ctXvity" in planning models ai\d in the use of 
programme planning and budgeting (Balderston and Weathersby, 
1972, Vfeathersby and Balderston, 1972, also Parmer, 1970). 
CAMPUS has been reprogrammed and now appears in many different 
versions: CSM has been the main basis of the development of a 
set of models called RRPM: while other models in development 
during the 1960s have now become operational. Of all these 
models developed in America there are two that are generalised 
enough to be of great interest for the ^ropean audience of 
this monograph. These models are CAMPUS the most comprehensive 
and detailed; and RRPM that is the most accessible and commonly 
used. In addition there is the HIS model /Busch, 1972, 
Dettweiler and Prey 1972 (a) and (bV/ which is the most 
implemented model in Europe (the other model is TUSS developed 
at- Utrecht in Holland). It also has some features that are 
unique and hence behaves our consideration and comparison. 

All the three models selected (i,e'. HIS, CAMPUS and 
RRPM) used the programmatic approach (i.e. consider programmes) 
to planning and budgeting. 

The models will "be examined in terms of their historical 
growth, their structural similarities and differences as well 
as for their implementation and use. Models other than CA14PUS, 
HIS and RRPM will then be surveyed briefly. Por the reader 
interested in pursuing these and other models further, a 
detailed bibliography is provided. 

2* HiAtArical. DAvel omenta RRPM ^^A. HIS (2) 

CA14PUS is an acronym for a "Comprehensive Analytical 
Methods of a Planning in University Systems". It has its 
origin in the academic work on simulation in higher education 
done by Judy and Levine. They developed and now market CAMPUS 
through their firm, the Systems Research Group (S.R.a.) based 



(1) Por another similar survey, see Casasco (1970). 

(2) Part of this section appears ±ti Hussain (1973) • 
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in Toronto. It developed CAMPUS V(1) (Judy 1969, Judy Levine & 
Centner 1970) under a grant of -} of a million dollars from the 
Pord Foundation which v/as placed in the putlic domain in 1970. 
But CAI^PUS V was hardly used* \7hy? Because it was.tadly 
docuinented and tecause it v/as very costly - toth development 
and operating costs. The development costs were high tecause 
of the large mass of data required ty the model including 
resource data on each activity - a set or sutset of a course 
that requires a vmique set of types of resources. These were 
used for computations that are done mostly ty one main programme 
that led to high operating costs, especially when answering 
"what if" questions in the simulation mode. Also, most of the 
data had to be kept in memory requiring a very large computer. 
For the University of Illinois, this was estimated at 4 million 
bytes, recently reduced to 300,000 bytes as a result of much 
re programming. Thus CAMPUS V was beyond the reach of almost all 
institutions except the large and the daring. These included 
SUNY at Stony Brook and the University of Illinois. Thie 
University of Minnesota also implemented it on a pilot basis; 
/In one school of a university, one state college and one junior 
college Andrew, 1971 i^)7* But, CAMPUS V did perform an 
important service to higher education. It demonstrated the 
feasibility of a comprehensive cost simulation model that could 
improve decision-making in planning and budgeting. V/hat v/as 
needed, however, was a model that made more modest demands on 
data, equipment and analytical effort so that it could be within 
the reach of most institutions of higher education. 

To achieve such an objective, the United States office of 
Education funded a proposal for model development by UCHEMS 
(National Centre of Higher Education Management Systems) at 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. This product 
is laiown as RRPM-1 Resource Requirements Prediction Model. 

RRPM 1.2 was t^e first operational version. It was a 
modification of the California CSM (V/eathersby 1967) (2) made by 
the staff of NCHEMS and a national task force. It was implemen- 
ted by eight pilot institutions selected to^ represent the 
different types and sizes of institutions in the country. As a 
result of the pilot testing, further modifications were made and 
RRPM 1.3 was released in mid 1971 (Hussain, Martin, 1971). 



(1) Por a discussion of the development of CAMPUS I-IV see 
R.W. Judy et al.: "Systems Analysis for Efficient 
Resource Allocation" in Minter, Lav/rence. 

(2) Por a critique of CSM see Hopkins (I969_and 1971) and for 
a response to the critique see Andrew 2^571 (ajy. 
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Since RRPM 1,3 was a generalised model, there were other 
specialised versions planned. Versions 4 and 5 were to "be . 
specialised for ihe; community colleges and the state colleges 
respectively. But instead a sixth version RRPM 1*6 was re- 
leased. This involved reprogra^ing and re-arranging of data 
by discipline rather than function. This decreased core 
requirements (along with the fact that it does store only non- 
zero data) in spite of the relaxation of constraints on the 
dimensions of student programmes and disciplines. This made 
its uge independent of the type of institution using it. It is 
also conceptually simjiler than RRPM 1.3 because it has no space- 
management capability and has fewer relationships for support 
costs. It was* implemented in 1972 (Huff, 1972) and will be 
released to the public in early 1973. Both versions 1.3 and 
1.6 are ^now operational and are maintained by ITCHEMS. 

Meanwhile CAMPUS underwent considerable^changes. For its 
evaluation see Pigure 1. It v/as completely reprogrammed as 
CAMPUS VI and was made modular. This greatly reduced its 
operational costs and core requirements. But data are still 
required at the activity level. However, the input format was 
changed and docmentation was greatly improved making data 
preparation much easier. CAMPUS VI was reprogrammed as CAMPUS/ 
COLORADO(I) and CAMPUS VIII making them more modular, more 
flexible in their dimensions, with additions in the costing 
routines and a better handling of the research sector. 

In addition, CAMPUS VII was implemented mainlj/ in Ontario 
Community Colleges. This vers^.on does not require data at the 
activity level and hence has further reduced- core requirements 
and operational costs. It is designed for institutions requir- 
ing data. only at the aggregated level of department or above. 

Developments in Europe is best seen in the HIS model 
Dettweiler and Prey /T972 (aj/- HIS stands for the Hochschule 
Information System, an organisation supported originally in 
1969 for Ah years by the Volksxmgen Foundation. Its objective 
is to develop models and operational systems that will be 
applicable to all institutions of higher education in Germany. 

There are two HIS versions: A and B. Both are alike in 
their basic computations. The B version is more comprehensiv,b 
though it lacks the special optimising module of HIS A. / 

In summary: there are two versions of each of the three 
families of models worth examining: versions 1.3 and 1.S for 
RRPM; Versions VII and VIII for C.ll'IPUS and versions A & B for 
HIS* But RRPM 1.3, GAMPUS VIII and HIS-B are conceptually the 



(1) CAI4PUS/C0L0RAD0 is a version for CDC equipment and designed 
to incorporate special features relevant to Colorado. 
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more comprehensive of their family of models and as such will 
be the "basis of most of the discussion that will follow. 
Differences in the other operational models, when significant, 
will be so identified, 

3. B^SAp- I ^P^c^^f KoAel.s. 

The "basis logic common to "both the RRPM 1.3 and 
CAMPUS VIII irs" shown in Pigure 1(1). A textual explanation of 
this figure appears in section 3.1 "below. The readers who find 
Pigure 1 self-explanatory can skip section 3.1 without any loss 
of continuity. 

3 . 1 Basic ^ Xo^S^^^^^J^^3iJ^3,^ 

There are some terms that need to "be defined because 
they will ocpur repeatedly in the discussion to follow. These 
terms are "credit-hour", "student programme", "programme 
contact-hour", "activity", "student-credit-hour", "student- 
contact-hoUr" and "Pull-time-equivalent". 

In the United States and Canada, a "credit-hour" is a 
unit of academic achievement. IThen a student . satisfies the 
requirements of a course (a presented set of content) which is 
typically an exam, he then gets accredited to his academic 
record, a specific amount of credit hours for that course. - 
V/hen he completes a set of courses (which may include electives), 
and accumulate at least a minimum number of credit-hours, he 
then gets an academic award such as a diploma or a degree. A 
specific set of courses (required or electives), each carrying 
a specific value of credit hours, leading to a specified 
objective is often referred to as a "student prograinme". In 
the above case, each course is a "programme elemenx". ' But the 
programme element can be other than a course as occurs in non- 
academic programmes thus formally, a "programme" can be defined: 
"to be a; collection of programme elements serving a common set 
of objectives. A programme element is defined to be the lowest 
level distinct management unit that comprises a collection of 
resources, technologies, and policies which, through their 
integrated operation, produce goods or services, i.e. an output, 
which is of value to the organisation because it contributes to 
th^ achievement of an institutional objective ... the programmes 
of the institution must be organised in such a fashion that 
management can exercise control over the inputs, the processes, 
the extent of resource utilisation, and the outputs of each 
programme." /Gulko (1972: 4-5j7. 



(1) Por details on the logic and numerical examples illustrat- 
ing the logic of CAMPUS, see, Hussain (1972). Por examples 
of RRPM 1.2, see Hussain (1971, pp. 9-12, 70^-92). 
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Back to the concept of the credit-hour, typically,^ the 
"credit-hour" for a course is equal to the hours that the course 
needs for a lecture every week. Q}hus a course having lectures 
three hours a week has three "credit-hours". Some courses, how-- 
ever, have in^^^fcruction other than lectures, such as a lalD. 
(laborat^ory)' required for many courses in the Sciences. But 
typically three hours a week^ of lab. has only 1 or even 0 credit- 
hour since the lab. does not typically have the same intellectual 
content as a lecture. But the meeting-hours a week is an 
important quantity for planning resources since that determines 
the resources consumed. It needs to "be uniquely identified. It 
is called "contact-hours!' since it represents the physical 
contact made with resources such as personnel, space and perhaps 
even equipment. 

In many cases, the lecture and the lab. are different 
courses and there is no problem of identification. In some 
cases, however, a cours^ may have some lectures and some lab. 
arid then there is in some models the heed to identify them 
separately since they cbnsume different sets bf resources. This 
identification is done in a model like GAICPUS, by referring to 
each part of the course as an "activity". Thus a course,* Physics 
101 meets for a 3 hour lecture and a 2 hour lab., but the lab. 
is worth only 1 credit hour.* This course is then identified as 
as two activities: one lecture activity, call it Physics 101 
with 3 credit hours and 3 contact hours; and another activity, 
call it Physics 101 L, v/hich has- 1 credit houir and 2 contact 
hours. The course Physics 101 has a total of 4 credit hours and 
5 contact hours. 

The "credit hour" and "contact hour" in itself is not an 
output of education. Hov/ever, when one student earns a credit 
hour it is a measure of output and is referred to as one 
"student-credit-hour". Simularly v/hen one student makes one 
contact hour he generates in "student-contact-hour". 

In m^ny under-graduate institutions, a student studying 
full-time takes a total of 15 credit-hour courses per semester 
or term. TJiis generates 15 student-credit-hours, and is refer- 
red to as one full-time-equivalent or P.T.E. Similarly, the 
term "P.T.E." is used for faculty and staff and enables the 
aggregation of part-time staff into full-time persons. Thus 
two half-time persons are 1 P.T.E.: also 3 persons working 
1/3 full-time each are 1 P.T.E. 

A numerical solution showing samples calculations of the 
above terms is given in Table 1 . 

The logic of the basic model as represented in Pigure 1 
can- be re-stated as in Pigure 2 where only the main computations 
are shown and no inputs are identified; This figure could be 
instructive if read baclcwards, i.e. starting with the need to 
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calculate costs of faculty, we need to determine F.T,''^. faculty 
and to (ietermine this we need to calculate the sectioris' needed 
v/hich in turn requires the determination of the studerit load. 
This logic holds true for any level- >auj3h.-as an activity or a 
more aggregate level such as discipline or department. In all 
cases, the main computation that one must do first is determine 
the student load, i.e. the number of students in an activity, 
discipline or department. ^ ' 

ITow we return to the detailed tlovr chart of Pigure 1 . In 
it the student load (corresponding to "box 3) is deteimined by 
multiplyi^ng student enrolment (box 1) with the instructional 
load Ibox 2). The student enrolment is by sjtudent programme 
which ,(Ls an academic output such as a degree, ""diploma or other 
academic award. Typically it is identified for each level of 
the stuient suo^ as 1st year, 2nd. year etc. Thus a student 
prograimme could be the first year of a chemigtry degree. 

\ - ' - - _ 

The instructional load are the courses or activities 
generated by each student programme. An example of this is 
shown in Figure 3. . In it, student programme 1 generates a 3 
contact hour load in discipline 1 o^r activity 1 ; a 1 contact 
hours in discipline 2 or activity 2; and so on for a total 
contact hour load of 15 hours. 

The matrix (or table) identifies the course or activity 
load "induced" or (generated) and hence is sometimes called the 
Induced Course Load Matrix. It is however, the load for one 
student in each student programme. V/hen. this load (box 2) is 
multiplied by the student enrolment in each student programme 
(box 1 ) it ^ives the load generated on disciplines or 
activities (;box 3)» 

. riGURE 2: AGaREQATE REPRESENTATIOII OE BASIC MODEL 



Determine 

student 

load 



Determine Wo. , 
of sections 
needed for 
student load 
calculated, 
(in last step) 



Determine 
P.T.E. 

faculty 
needed for 
number of 
sections 
calculated 



Determine 
costs for 
E.T.E. 
faculty 
calculated 
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TABLE 1 : A PROBLEI^ AlTD ITS SOLUTION ON TERI/[INOLOaY 



Problem: Calculate the output of the courses 



Theology 452 and Chemistry 102 given 
the following data: 

1 P.T.E. student = 15 student credit hours 

-Th eplg^_ _43_2 

Meets 3 hours week3.y and 

3 credit hours 
Has 30 students 



Chemistry, .1 0,2 

Meets 3 hours v/eekly for lecture and 
4 hours weekly for lab. 
with as 2 hours credit (for lab.) 




Has 20 students for the lecture 
and 15 students for the lab. 



Solution 



Chemistry 



Theology 102 102 I 



Source 



1 Credit hours 



3 

30 
90 
6 



2 



Given data 



2 students 

3 student credit-hours 

4 F.T.E. student 

5 Contact-hour 

6 Student Contact-hour 



20 
60 



'15 
30 



Given data 

3 = 1 X 

4 = 3/ 




2 



4 

3 

60 



2 



15 



3 , 
90 



4 

60 



Given data 
6 = 2 X 
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Figure ,3: AN ICLM (INDUCED COURSE LOAD MATRIX^ 
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This is perhaps the most important (computationally) and 
most difficult Iconceptually) part of the model, so let us 
illustrate this with an example • Let us consider a student 
enrolment as 2Q0 students in the 1st year Art and 120 students 
in the 3 year PHy'sics as student programmes 1 and 2, Also, 
consider, the ICU-I as that given, in Figure 3. Then the load 
computations v/iltL "be as follows: 

Student Contact- Hours generated "by 

In discipline 1 = llo. of students in Student programme 1 

X ^To. of credits in discipline 1 

= 200 X 3 = 600 

In discipline 2 = 200 x 1 = 200 

_S tu d ei\t Pr o^r aimne^ 2 / 
In discipline 1 = 1 20 x 2 = 240 
In discipline 2 = 120 x 4 =480 

The total student contact hours generated in each discipline is 
now a sum of the load generated "by it for each student programme. 
Thus far: 

Discipline 1 = St* Or. Hrs. "by student programme 1 

-h St. Or. Hrs, "by student programme 2 

= 600 > 24t> = 840 . . 

Discipline 2 = 200 + 480 = 680 . 



This is an illustration of the determination of load 
generated "by disciplines (or activities) (box 3 in Pigure 1). 
It is in student-contact-hours "because the units of the ICLII is 
in contact-hours. If the ICIAi is given in credit-hours, then 
the results of computations as shov/n above would be student- 
credit-hours and needs to be converted into student-joontact- 
hours by a ratio of contact hours to credit hours for that 
discipline or activity. 

The next important computation is the determination of 
the number of sections ,("box 5) • This is done for every disci- 
pline or activity and for each instruction type such as lecture, 
lab., seminar etc. To determine this, we divide the student 
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load (box 3) "by the load distribution for each discipline and 
instruction type (box 5). This is also divided by the average 
section size (box 4) which is by each discipline (or activity) 
and instruction type (the average section size varies with 
instruction type and is typically larger for lectures and 
smaller for laboratory classes). 

V/e could check the units of our calculation here. We 
started with student-contact-hours of faculty load (box 3) and 
divided it by the contact hours of the ICLTi (box 5) to give 
us units of students. This is divided by the imit of students 
in the average section size (box 4) gives us a pure number 
which is the unit of the number of sections (box 6). 



The next important computation is the determination of 
the faculty P.T.E. reijuired (box 13). This is done in three 
"steps; First, we calculate the faculty contact hour generated 
by discipline and type of instruction (box 8). This is done by 
multiplying the number of sections (by discipline and course 
level and instruction type) calculated previously (box 6) by 
the contact hours for each section concerned (box ?)• 

Now the second step. ¥fe need to calculate faculty load 
in P^T.E. (box 10). This load is the sum of teaching load , 
calculated previously (box 8) and the non- teaching load given 
by a teaching to non-teaching relation^ship (box 9T. This is 
done for each discipline . and instruction type. 

We are' now ready for the last step on the calculation of 
faculty P.T.E. required by discipline and instruction -type 
(box 13). Pirst the faculty P.T.E. (box 10) is distributed 
into ranlcs (e.g. Professor, Assistant Professor etb.) by a rank 
distribution parameter (box 12) which varies with discipline. 
This is divided by the work load for each P.T.E. (box 11) given 
by discipline and rank. 

The faculty required by discipline and rank (box 13) is 
compared, with the available inventory (box 14) (determined 
external to the model) ^nd the difference is the faioulty P.T.E. 
needed (or in surplus) by discipline and rank. We now approach 
the final calculation: 'Determination of faculty salaries 
(box 17). This is done by multiplying the faculty/ to be hired 
by rank (box 15) with the faculty salary schedul^(box 16) which 
is also by discipline and rank. This gives us th^ additional 
faculty salaries (box 1?) by discipline and ranlc.^^ 



There are many minor differences that do not appear in 
Pigure 1 and have been deleted in order to keep the figure 
simple. An example is the computation of insti'uctional load. 
In the RRPM, this is calculated in credit hours and is then 
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converted to contact hours by a ratio of contact hours to credit 
hours. This conversion is not done in CAI4PUS v;hich has all its 
activity loadings in contact hours. It is also unnecessary in 
RRPM if the student loading is done in contact hours to start 
v/ith. 

There are many other -such minor differences that will not 
be discussed. There are^ however, two main differences in the 
logic of RRPM and CAl^PUS. They concern the level of detail in 
instruction loading as well as in planning factors. These will 
"be discussed in turn. 

3.2.1 Le vel,_ of^ d_e tajJL 

The instructional loading in PJIPM is done through an 
induced course load matrix representing the credit hour load 
induced "by a student ma.;jor on different levels of courses that 
are offered "by different disciplines. In CA14PUS and HIS, the 
load induced is in terms of specific courses or activities and 
are in contact hours* The detailed level of activity does 
generate a variety of reports that can be very valuable, 
especi,ally in costing which will be discussed later. It also 
enables planning at the most elemental academic organisational 
level and involves all organisational levels in tjtie planning 
process. However, there is a price that must be paid: the 
massive detailed data input required at the activity level. This 
is shown f or :CAI4PUS in Table 2. 

In the case of the University of Colorado, using 
CAJIPUS VIII, there are over 2,200 activities and for each 
activity up to 16 data elements on resource loadings have to be 
specified. These data must be collected (typically on forms) 
converted to' machine-readable form, stored, processed, and 
maintained. The maintenance cost (especially on the mix of 
^ activities required for each student programme) could be high 

for institutions where student preferences change or where course 
requirements change significantly. It is difficult to predict 
in cages of new student programmes and degrees. It is even 
difficult to specify the activity mix in order to maintain 
status quo. This is due to the fact that the student load and 
activity mix vary not only between semesters but also among types 
.of programmes such as daytime and evening programmes; The mix 
can be unstable even at the aggregated level of the ICLII; as v/as 
experienced by the pilot institutions of RRPM 1.3 (Hussain 1971, 
pp. 27-28) and other ICLM studies. (Jewett et. al. 1970 and 
Hussain, Urquardt and Shepherd 1972). These.. studies show that 
the greater the disaggregation of the/^ICLM, the more' and 
instability. This instability will increase as students demand 
and get more electives and unstructxired degree requirements. 
This will increase the problems of ' predicting new course mixes 
and the redistribution of old ones that are dropped. 

' ' ' ■ -17 . 
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Table 2: I'he data elements' required for each activity 
m Ci\lIPUS 



credit hoiir (per term or seminar) 
contact hour (hours per weelc) 

type of activity (lecture, lab., seminar etc.) 
Resources required 
personnel 

- "by type (professor, graduate assistant etc.) 
equipment ^ 

- " personnel 

space 
- type 
size 

duration in weeks 
ide'ntif ication data 

- name and/or number 
discipline offering it 

level of activity 
loc^^tion 

maximum number of sections 
minimum enrolment allowed 
section size policy , . 
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The detailed level or c^ata required "by CAIIPUS occurs 
throughout the model and is reflected in the planning variables. 
As an example, consider the determination of the number of 
sections required J In HIS, RRPM and CAIIPUS,' the number of 
sections is determined by dividing the student load by the 
average section cize and using some rule for accounting for 
the left overs/ In CAIIPUS, however, the solution is subject 
to many constraints such as maximum class size, minimum class 
size and maximum^, number of sections. This adds to the control 
and flexibility that the user has but it requires that all these 
constraints be specified as planning variables (one set for each 
activity), j 

I • . .. \ ■" 

Por some institutions this choice of planning variables . 
is often unnecessary and this has been recognised in RR^PM 1.6 
where the faculty P,T,E. can be calculated by an optiom^that 
uses a weekly credit-hour (or contact-hour) load by level of 
course thereby eliminating the planning factors of averagX^ 
section size, credit to contact-hour ration, distribution W 
contact hours, distribution of faculty ranlc, and average faculty 
work load by rank. 

There a^re other planning factor diff ererences between 
HIS, RRPM and CAIIPUS, These are listed. in Table 3. One set' - 
found in CAIIPUS alone enables the "flowing" of faculty between 
time periods, using rates of turn-over, sabbatical, and promo- 
tion policies, contract lengths, and availability ^periods . 
CAI'IPUS maintains a faculty inventory for each time period. It 
also' allows for substitution among ranks within a cost centre* ^ 
but not any substitution among discipline specialities within 
ranks, 

HIS does not have a faculty flow model but has an 
optimising model for faculty assignment. This is* (iiscussed 
later under optimising, models. 

4* T^J^IODEL (continued) 

> ■• ' ' 

There are three parts of the \model other than that shown 
in Pigure 1. One part is a Student ^low, Module that goes in 
front; one part calculates non-teaching salary costs and goes 
at the end; and is followed by a third part, the costing module. 
Each will now be discussed, ^ \ 

^•^ .yAe S tjadent. Fl ow Module 

This module determines the student enrolment in each 
student programme at each level of student *s academic achieve- 
ment. It is part of the Cj\MPUS package and determines the flow 
of' ^tudents^ through the system by using pass-fail rates at each 
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TABLE 3! SOME PLANWINg gACTORS IN CAMPUS. RRPM and HIS 





CAMPUS vii:^ N ^ 


RRPM 1.5 


HIS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 








. Student progrananes 


. by detailed course/ 
activity mix 


. by mix of credit hours 
in department/discipline 


by detailed course 
activity mix 




. resource loading 
of each activity 

. space 

. personnel type 
. time of offering 

. section size 


* loading of; groups of 
aourses at differen*^ 
levels and fields 

. space 

. equipment 

. section Bize 


• resource loading 
of each aptivity 
by 

, space 

. personnel 

section size 




. average 
. maximum 
. minimum 

. maximum number of 
sections 


. average 


. average 
. maximum 


Faculty' 


. substitution policy 

. contract length 

, turnover rates and 
hiring policy 

. sabbatical 'policy 

. weekly ava^ilability 

, promotion policy 




assignment: 
module in 
version A 




. ave rage sal ar i e s 
by ranlc 


. average salaries by 
rank 


average salaries 
by rank 




. rank distribution 


rank distribution 


rank distribution 




. academic level 


. acadtemic level 


workload weights 




. workload weights . 






i 


administrative load 




I 


SPACE 


. substitution \ 
policies \^ 

. availability 


. (not in RRPM 1.6) 
. availability' 






. utilisation 




utilisation 




. type 


. type 


. type 




. sise 


. • size 


• size 


4— — 


. construction 
co-efficients 


. construction 
co-efficients 

\ 




\ ■ 
\ 
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level, repeat - rates at the same level; drop-put rates .at all 
levels and. transfer rates "betv/een programmes^, (Por an excellent 
survey see Lovell t97l). This is conceptually similar to the 
Student Plow Model developed by HCHEMS and designed tp inter- 
face with RRPM (Johnson, 1970)., Pgllowing the NCHEMS tradition 
this model was developed "by its staff supported "by a national , 
tasl: force, tested at selected pilot institutions and implemen- 
ted successfully (Huff et. al. 1972), HIS has a student flow 
model "but uses only one aggregated transitional value. The 
ITCHEHS student flow model and the one in CAl-IPUS have much in 
common: "both can "be "by-passed if desired; "both use data on 
freshmen enrolment and transfers as exogenous variables; and 
finally, bbth have problems and issues raised by using the 
transition matrix. Some of these issues include: the defini- 
tion of. points and student states most suitable for the 
transition matrix; the calculation, aggregation and stability 
of transitional probabilities; and the validity of the Markovian 
assumption for student transitions. These issues are part of 
the ongoing research and development work being done at NCHEMS. 
HIS has no cost calculations nor any costing module. 

^ • 2 NoA-SalAJ^X P-O s t s. 

Nonr salary costs are calculated in both RRPM 1.3 and 
CAIIPUS VIII at the cost centre level. This requires the estima- 
tion of both the relationship and the cost *co-efficients at the 
cost centre level. This is no tlfi vial -task. 'At the University 
of Colorado, the implementation of C/J-IPUS requires stating 
2,800 equations and estimating cost co-efficients. Over 43 
variables were used in these relationships, most of them being 
endogenously determined. ( CAIIPUS VIII allov/s up to 130 such 
variables and 13,000 equations.) 

The problem of estimation (and - validation v/hich becomes 
difficult when the accounting. system does not keep costs by - 
programmes) can be by-passed by using one cost equation for all 
support cost at each cost centre. This is done in RRPM 1.6. 

4.3 .CosiiliS 

Both CivMPUS and RRPM' calculate costs for 'academic and 
support at the programme and sub-programme levels. In addition, 
in C.iMPUS yjll the costs are aggregated by budget function and 
object category. This facilitates preparing annual line-item 
budgets for financial control both needed in addition to pro- 
gramme budgets for analysis and decision-making. 

Both C^U^rPUS and RRPM calculate unit cost for student 
programmes* In addition, CAMPUS calculates the direct cost 
for each activity. This is aggregated for each activity in the 
activity mix of each student programme and gives programme Costs. 
In RRPM, the study programme cost is determined as the inner- 
product of average cost of credit hour by discipline and ICLM. 
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The average cost figure, hov/ever, may result in student proy 
grajnnies using less than average cost-courses in the discipline 
"being over-priced and programmes using higher-than-average- 
costs "being underpriced. This possibility does not occur in 
CAIIPUS "because of its detailed activity level costing data. 

Indirect costs are allocated to primary programmes 
(Instruction, Research and Pu"blic Service) in iDoth CAMPUS and 
RRPM 1.5 but not in RRPM 1.6. In CAMPUS, there are options as 
to some allocation rules: "by a specified percentage; in pro- 
portion to the direct cost of the receiving categories; or a 
com"bination of the a"bove two rules. But in most cases these 
rules are not logical nor equita"ble. Such allocation rules 
are the subject of an NCHEMS study on Cost-Pinding Principles 
(Ziemer'et. al. 1971). It has softv/are that v/ill allocate ^ 
support costs to primary programme and can .be used as costing 
module independently or in conjunction v/ith RRPM(l). It could 
also be used in a simulation mode to experiment v/ith parameters 
of allocation. Once the parameters are selected they can then 
be used for allocation in RRPM 1.3 or n6. Most of the para- 
meters can be generated endogenously in RRPM 1.3 and I.S. 

The Cost-Finding Principles project is also expected to 
suggest procedures- for cost exchange among institutions, 
another of NCHEMS projects (Romney 1972). 

Cost allocation raises numerous problems including one 
of allocating, faculty effort between instmotion, administra- 
tion, research and public service. Should this allocation be 
done by assignment or by actual effort distribution? If the 
latter, hov/ is faculty effort to be measured? This problem has 
been popular v/ith institutional researches for over a decade 
and has .not resulted in much agreement. For example, in 
meajsurixLg faculty effort, 24 studies measured hours spent 
weekly, while 16 used percentage distribution of time, and 
4 studies used both (ITCHEMS, 1972). This problem and related 
ones, are the subject of yet another NCHEMS project: The 
Faculty Activity Analysis (NCHEMS, 1972). ^ ' 

5 . Dif f er enc e s^^ J^^^ C/J PUS^'^ HIS and KRPI-I 

5«1 p i m ^J^Ai o AS 

Many differences between RRPM, Cj\I'IPUS and HIS have been 
identified above. Other differences are in the dimensions of 
the model. These are shown in Table 4. Some differences of a 
technical nature are listed in Table 5. Other main differences 
concern the Revenue Model, Capital Budget, Output Reports, 
Capacity module, and Implementation considerations. These are 
discussed below: 

, J. -. , r ■ 

(1) For its implementation in conjunction with HRPII 1.6, see • 
Huff et. al.,"/(1972) pp. 21-36. 
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TABIiE 4; A COMPARISON OF MAXIMUM DIMENSIONS ^ 





CI 


LMPUS 


RRPM 


HIS 




VII 


VIII 


' 1.5 


1.6 


A 


B 


Stvlent Programmes 


20 


550 


90 


200 


6 


120 


Acad-^^mic Disciplines 

or Departments (Teaching 

uost Centres; 


50 


100 


90 


200' 


20 


110 


Non-academic Departments 
(Non-teaching Cost 
Centres) 


10 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Activities 


0 


4^000 


0 


0 


200 


500 


Course Levels , 


1 


( implicit 
in activity 
specifica- 
tion) 


4 


7 


(implicit i] 
specif icat 


n activity 
ion) 


Instruction Type 


5 


9 


4 


5 ^ 


5 


1 00 


Student Levels 


4 


8 


7 


7 


14 


14 


Faculty Ranks 


5 


10 


5 


6 


12 


12 


Non-acadelnic Ranks 
or Classifications 


1' 


150 


4 


4 - 


0 


0 


Space Type and Size Ranges 














academic 


8 


125 


2 ' 


0 


9 


9 


n on- academic 


10 


110 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Non-personel 














Resource Types 


7 


120 


' 5 . 


. 7 


0 


b 



* Source of data; Van Wijlc and Russell (1972) p. 55; K.M. Hussaln (1971); 
^ Clark, et. al. (1971) p. 6. 
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TABLE 5: A COMPARISON OF "SOME TECHNICAL DATA 



Programme Lfimguage Used 



Equipment Used 



Minimum Core 
Requirements 
(thousand bytes) 

Cost of Software 
. purchase 
, lease 



Consulting services for 
overall project manage- 
ment, training of senior 
staff and adaption of 
.planning manuals 



CAMPUS . ^ 



VII 



FORTRAN 
IV 



Most com- 
puters 
upward of 
an IBM 
1130 



16 



$12,500 
I 3,000 

+ 350/m 
for 36m 



VIII 



FORTRAN 
IV 



IBM 
CDC 



256 



$25,000 
$ 6,000 

+ 700/m 
for 36m 



RRPM 



1.3 



Varies from 
$5,000 to $50,000 



FORTRAN 
ft 

COBOL 

IBM 

CDC ^ 
UNIVAC 



128 



$50.00 



1.6 



COBOL 
(ANSI) 



IBM 

CDC 
UNIVAC 
BORROUGHS 



50 for DOS 
65 for OS 



$50.00 



NCHEMS provides limited training 
at nominal cost. Other help in 
implementation is a function of 
the supply and demand on its 
staff. 



HIS 



FORTRAN 



IBM 360 



more than 
256 



FORTRAN 



IBM 360 



256 



The cost 
will- vary 
between 
0-25,000 
and ic 
e3?pected 
to be 
largely 
f or .t}ie 
develop- 
ment of 
an insti- 
tutional 
data base 



Source of data: 



SRG (1972) pp. 48, 50, 51 and Van Wijk and Russel (1972), p. 32-35 
on CAMPUS; Hussain (1971) on RRPM 1.3 and Clark (1972) p, 31, RRPM 1, 
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5 . 2 Rerv eme M p_dul e 

CAMPUS is the only model v/ith a Revenue Module in which 
revenue from students is estimated as a function of projected 
enrolment and tuition rates. Revenue from public funding 
agencies is calculated by formula which in many cases must be 
restated and re programmed in order to meet local needs. The 
revenue components can be projected from year to year either by 
an absolute value or by a given percentage change. The model 
does, not include important components such as financial aids, 
and portfolio management( 1 ) , IVhat it does include is grants, 
gifts, endowments and special revenues which are treated 
exogenousl^ instead of making them a function of endogenous 
variables such as student enrolment number, type of student 
programmes, etc. 

^•5 PAPAtal- _Bu d^e t 

Both RRPM 1.3 and CMPUS VIII calculate the incremental 
cost of capital expenditures resulting from projected increase 
in space requirements. To calculate this, however, CAIIPUS VIII 
(not VII) has a greater facilities-planning capability. It 
"shuffles" rooms around according to given space substitution 
and utilisation policies; calculates net shortages and surpluses 
of space by tjrpe; calculates space utilisation; and finally 
maintains inventories of rooms by size and types. 

C/iJIPUS VII calculates the square feet of space and 
number of stations required for its eighteen space types. 
RRPM 1,6 has no space management or capital budgeting 
capability. HIS-A/B, both calculate space needs by room sizes 
and types, 

5 •4- Q^:ti)ujb, l\e J) o r_t s ' * 

All version^ of moddCLs considered here have sets of out- 
put but they vary greatly in number and content. HIS has a 
minimum set needed' 'fov planning but is for a more detailed 
level than RRPM which is ari aggregated model, CAMPUS VIII, in . 
comparison has a detailed and' by far the most comprehensive set 
-of reports. The output is particularly good for space manage- 
ment and on administrative indices on loading, costing and 
utilisation. It has an extensive set of reports on tbs validitj'- 
of data that is valuable in data generation. 

No model prepares plottings as part of its computer out- 
put but data from the tables can readily be plotted manually. 
This is done for CAI'IPUS and is shov/n as samples in Pdgures 4 
to 7(2). 



(1) Por one research formulation of this, see T,¥. Ruefli 
(1970). 

(2) These figures are taken from a -run of OAI/DPUS, However, the 
data has been slightly altered and some details of the 
source purposely suppressed in order to maintain coniiden- 
■'r.:.8:^ity of the data. 

^ , . . 
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Figure 4: 



PROGRAM CATEGORY STUDENT CONTACT HOUR COSTS 

BY BUDGET FUNCTION 
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FIGURE 5 

TOTAL TEACHING SALARIES PER STUDENT CONTAOT HOUR 
BY ACADEMIC DIVISION 
1972 - 1976 




•$1.00 - 




T 
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1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 
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FIGURE 7: CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
ADMINISTRATION COLLEGE INDICES 
1972 - 1976 




Total • 
Teaching 
Salaries 



Total 
Operating 
Cost 



Cost 
Per 
PTE 

Student 



1976/77 



Cost Per 
Student 
Contact 
Hour 



RRPII 1.3 also' has a unique report. It identifies on one 
page the results of ten sets of changes made in the "\\rhat if" 
experimentation mode(l). ' The display of results facilitates an 
analy»?ls of incremental changes and of sensitivity analysis. 
For such experimentation the user may make blanket changes "by 
percentage or an absolute value in addition to replacing one 
or more values. CAI^PUS and RRPl^T 1.6 allow only a percentage 
blanket change and only for a select set of variables. 

RUPM 1.3 has a TRACER - TRAINER routine that "traces" 
all the intermediate output for any one selected discipline. 
This is useful not only in training a user on how the model 
handles his data but also in debugging and in validating the 
model.. 

An institutional implementation of RRPIT 1 .3 has the 
TRACER on a terminal in the programmed instructional mode 
along with routines to help the uninitiated user. CAMPUS VIII 
also has a CAI package.- It has an interactive prompter which 
is especially helpful to the user. 

Both RRPM and CA14PUS.can ansv/er "what-if" type ques"^ions 
that would help the educational administrator. Some of these 
are r 

> • 

^- Staffing, Ch aii^e^ s 

- \Ihat if the current staffing ratio of support 
personnel was increased or decreased by 10 per cent? 

/' 

- \/hat if the average faculty load in a given college 
v/as increased to the average of other colleges? 

- V/hat if there was an X per cent raise in facultjr 
salaries and a Y per cen^ raise in nra-faculty 
salaries? 

- V/hat if a change is made in the mix of instructional 
faculty? (Such changes might be in the ratio of ' 
full to assistant professors or the use of graduate 
assistants in recitations instead of assistant 
professors.) 

- 1/hat if a change' is made in instructional techn.iqties? 
e.g., substitute capital (equipment) fpr labour 
(faculty)* 



(1) Por a sample see G-ulko and Hussain (1971 ) pp. 30-33. 



^- QjjjZ ^AP]^^^ Cha nge s (iJote: A curricultim change typically 
requires extensive modifications to other curricula), 

• \7hat if a new degree prog2?ainine was to "be added and 
another v/ere to ^e dropped? 

- Wasit if a service discipline (not offering a degree 
programme) was added? 

,^ - V/hat would be the effect on the math service courses 
if the junior college transfer sector was to increase 
"by 60 per cent? 

- V.Tiat would-be the effect on the English department if 
f the English Composition requirements for math majors 

were removed? 

AdffljLsAioAS, _Policy 

- lipaat if a specific change is made in the mix of 
students either "by degree programme or by level or 
both? 

- l/hat if the institution limits its admission in 
various fields three years from now? 

- Y/hat if the enrolment for a given level of students 
was eliminated or initiated? 

!)• Other 

- l(/hat if there were additions or deletions to existing 
programmes in Research and Public Service? 

- V/hat if one or more', of the factors in space or 
construction v;ere to change? 

- V/hat if the cost relationships for travel, equipment 
and supply were to be altered? ■ 

- l/hat if the library costs per student were increased 
by 10 per cent? 

•* . . . 

The resource implications of questions like some of the 
above may.be ansv/ered only to a limited degree* Clearly, there 
are other subjective implications which reflect upon the 
quality of " operations such as effects on students contributions 
to society, and impact on faculty values* The state-of-the- 
art in modeling has not advanced sufficiently to deal in a 
quantitative manner v/ith this a^spect of planning and programma- 
ting changes. Hov/ever, ^the ability to compute rapidly the 
resource implications of alternatives will lead, hopefully, to 
a more ordered and structured consideration of the subjective 
aspects of higher education* 



One case v/here RRPM 1.2 v;as actually used in decision- 
making asking the "v/hat-if " question is illustrated in 
Figure 22. In this case, .the administrator aske4 for the 
trade-off l)etween faculty load and class size given a fixed 
salary of 01,100,000. A set of pairs of values for faculty 
load and class size v/ere generated and is shovm in \Pigure 8« 
(The pointp are joined for the illustration Realising that the 
curve is not continuous). Once an area of interest or • 
feasibility is identified, then mpre points on the same "budget 
line could "be generated. Similarly other sets of trade-offs 
are calculated for varying budget lines and these are also 
shov/n in l?igure.S. Such curves v;ere very valuable in 
graphically demonstrating the trade-offs involved. 

^•5 pai)acitx ^ Lod^^^ 

HIS - A has one module that no other model has. It 
calculates the students enrolment given its capacity for 
faculty (by rank and within disciplines) . ' In other words 
after' it calculates the needed capacity given students, it 
calculates the students that can be taught given capacity (in 
disciplines and ranlcs where there are excesses). 

The flov; of this model is shown in Figure 3. In it we 
reproduce the start and end of part of the ba^ic model (as 
discussed earlier in Figure ?)• The capacity module starts 
with the calculation of Faculty F.T..E. required by each ranlc 
within each discipline. 

In cases where there is a surplus of faculty, the 
utilisation of faculty is calculated by a specific algorithm 
(box. 15a in Figure 9). This utilisation -is then compared v/ith 
desired utilisation levels as stated by policy parameters 
(box 15b). If the comparison (box 18) shows that the utilisation 
is less vhan the desired utilisation, then the YES exit of 
box 18 leads to box 19 where the students enrolment is increased. 
The model is recalculated until the utilisation is equal or 
greater than the desired level. Then the HO exit of box 18 
leads to printing of the new value of enrolment (box 20) and 
the calculations continue to box 17. of Figure 1. 

This module is of less interest at the moment to 
universities witHin the United States because they do not have 
the same problen^ of under capacity that exists in V/est Germany 
and other cottntii^^s in Europe. In any event, the model should , 
be of interest to model builders because of the "clever" 
algorithm of ite'/ vting the approaches a minimum number' of 
iterations. - > , ^ 
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Figure 9: CAPACITY MODULE 
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. The one time cost of development is difficult to ascer- 
tain for CAMPUS since it is now the property of a firm and such 
data is not available. Some data are available, however, for 
tlie development of RRPII and this concerns the. cost of pilot 
implementation. This varied with all the eight institutions- 
reflecting the different environment and the status of data- 
base. Some averages and ranges are presented in Table 5 and 
give some clues to* the magnitudes involved in the pilot 
implementation of a new model. It must be emphasized that 
these figures include much experimentation and development and 
is much higher than the cost of implementing an^existing version 
of RRPM. . . ' 

In evaluating models, one should look at their cost 
^effectiveness ratios. The effectiveness of a* planning ^model,^ 
however, cannot all be quantified. Its implicit value could, 
however, be compared to costs and a judgment could then be made 
as to v/hether or not it is worth the cost. 

' ^ In calculating the costs, one must differentiate between 
development and operating costs to the institution. Development, 
costs include the cost of software^ discussed in Table 3. Other 
developrnent costs include cqsts of changing the. model to meet 
institutional needs, validating the changes, data generation 
and training. Tj^pically, the largest component is that of data 
preparation. This, in turn, depends largely upon the tyjJe and 
quantity of data required. This cOuld be compared for actual 
implementations of the model to be compared, but such compari- 
sons invite suspicion since institutions to be compared are 
often different in structure and complexity. To overcome this 
problem, one could compare the data generation problem for each 
of the model^s. This is done for four types of institutions 
v/hose institutional characteristics are compared in Table 7. 
Their data generation problems are compared in Table 8. 

Data generation is important not only in estimating 
developmejit costs, but also in estimating operational costs. 
Such costs increase greatly v/hen data elements are updated 
annually. In a cost study done for GSM (the conceptual basis 
for RRPM), Hopkins, found that the annual updating of 'the data 
base more than doulDles the annual operating costs of maintaining 
the model (Hopkins 1969). Maintenance of the data base is, 
necessary in order to reflect the changing values of many of the 
parameters in the model. In a study of some departments in 
Berkeley, a study by Breraenan found that the faculty requirement 
co-efficients vary as much as 200 per cent from one year to the 
next (Bremenan 1969). 
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Unit 



Average 



Range 



Direct cost- 






27,616 


9,510 - 


43 , 000 • 


Indirect cost 






26,961 ' 


12,174 - 


62,187 


Manpower 


man 


year 


0 






• Management 


man 


months 


2,9 


1 - 


7 


. Analyst 


man 


months 


11,8 


2,7 - 


19 


• Programmer 


man 


months' 


12,4 


3 - 


41 


. Other 


man 


months 


3,2 


0 - 


10 



Eote; The lapse time from the data of funding to the completed 
implementation of the first pilot /study was 37 months. 

('-■) Source of data: Hussain and Martin (1971) pp. 14-17. 

> Changes to parameters also result during experimentation 
when making simulation runs. This inc;^eases the operational cost 
(the cost of each simulation run is shown in Table 8, which is 
a necessary cost if one wants to investigate the consequences of 
possible changes). ^ 

Other components of operational costs results from the 
need for continuing analysis of output, and the nee.d for train- 
ing the user. These components are/ very important aspects of 
implementation and are not sufficiently recognised. The 
estimate for this effort is also shown in Table 8. It will 
vary with institutions and is a function of their planning 
experience; the support that they can get from other departments 
such as the Computer Centre the number or nature of modifica- 
tions to the model initiated by the user and the Computing 
Centre; the extent of the use of the model; and finally the 
thoroughness v/ith which the task is performed. 

In Table 8, the figures for CMIPUS VIII are based on 
empirical data. The figures bn the remaining' models were 
estimated by the writer and Colleagues who are as knowledgeable 
about the institution and ve,ry loiowl edge able about implementa- 
tion of the models concerned.' The. figures were then checked 
against published data on implementation. Unfortunately there 
are not much data on the implementation of RRPM 1.6 and 
CAl^IPUS VII since these are relatively new Models and have few 
implementations. The number of implementation of these and . 
other models are shown in Table 9. 
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TABLE 7; CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS COMPAREB (FOR 1971-72 ) 



• f — 

I 

■ 1 


Multi-Campus University 


• 

S-tiate 


Community 


I 


Main Campus 


Bremch Campus 


" College 


college 


•Student V T E 
(Average for Year) 


18,632 
(Semester) 


2,283 
(Semester) 


5,284- ^ 
(Quarter) 


2,400 
(Quarter) 


Highest llegree Offered 


' Ph.D. 


Masters 


Masters 


Associate 


Student Programmes 


275 


26 , 


65 


58, 


Cost Centres - Academic 


53 


12 


46 


11 


'Cost Centres - Non-academic 


47 


9 


20 


21 


Academic Activities 


2,200 


724 


1 , 200 


244 


Instruction Types 


9 


6 


4 


2 


Student Levels 


8 


6 


6 


1 


Course Levels 


5 


5 


5 


1 


Faculty Rpjik 


9 


5 


8 


1 


Non-Academic Rank 


38 


15 


33 


5 


Space Types 


70 


29 


15 


/IS 


,Other Resource Categories 


19 


10 


10 


3 


Other Resource Su"b-categories 


56 


. 31 


4 


7 
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CAT'IPUS 

Versions V, VI and VIII 42 

VII 0 

, HELP/PLANTRAN 50 

HIS-Versions (a) and (b) 2 
RRPM 

Version 1.3 70(1)) 

Version 1.6 175(b) 

CEM(c) 115(b) 

' SEARCH * 8 

TUSS . / 



(a) S our c e. . oX j) ata : Por CAJIPUS, the data came from SRG, (1972) 
pTTT and" for RRPN and CEII the data came from the Office . 

' of HOHEI'IS at ¥ICHE in September 1973. Data for PLAKTR/ilT 
and. SEiiRCH come from Van Wijlc and Russel (1972). 

(b) These figures are for programmes distributed not necessa- 
rily all implemented. ITCHEHS does not implement or 
control the use of its softv/are and hence has no way of 
knowing exactly how many of its programmes Iiave actually 
been implemented. 

(c) OEII is a training version of RRPM which after being used 
for training is also being used for planning in the 
operational mode. It is conceptionally similar to RRPM 
1.3> has smaller dimensions than either 1.3 or 1.6, and 
has been implemented only on IBM equipment. 

6. pthex Pl^ai^^ Mode^^ ' , 

Table 8 also shows the implementation for IIELP/PLIITTRAIT 
as well as GAP: SC/SEARCH and TIJSS, since they are also resource 
allocation models with more than one application each. These 
models will be discussed briefly belov;. Also to be discussed 
is the TUSS model, the second most impleiliented model in Europe. 
However, before doing so, mention must be made of other 
specialised models. These include the TULANE University model 
(Pirmin et. al. 1967); a model for the University of Washington 
(Koski 1968) PACSISM and ROM for the United States Air Force 
Academy (Van V/ijlc and Russel, 1972, and Allison 1970), GUS, the 
Generalised University Simulation implemented at the University 
of ^Texas (Ruefli 1970} and CAMPUS /HEALTH, a special version of 
C/iiyiPUS for medical institutions (V/ilson R. , et. al. 1969). 
Studies that have made conceptional contributions to resource 
allocation modelling include the model for Michigan State 
University (Xoehig, et. al., 1968 and 1969); the v/ork on a 



State-Space Model (Zemach, 196G), the resource model (one of the 
few with a faculty flov; module) by Hammer- Jesper son (1972) in 
Copenhagen and the .^.OJL model developed "by O.EtC.D. (1970). 
There are also numerous studies in Europe that relate to plan- 
ning and capacity models. They include Bessai et. al. (1969)l 
Braun. Hammer and Schmid (1969); Casper et. al. (1969): Dietze 
(1969); Goossens (1971): Kings-Pinlcenstaedt (1969); Menses and 
Elstermann (1970) r and O.E.C,D. /T969, (a), (b) and {off. ^ 

^•1 9J^j^2lP.^^SE 

CAE:3C is an acronym for "Computer Assisted Planning for 
Small Coll^ege^". It has been superceeded by SEARCH- which stands 
for "System foi? Exploring Alternative Resource Coramitmenlfs in 
Higher Education" CKeane and Daniel, 1970, and Struvfe, 1972). 
These models were developed by the consulting firm Peat, iMarwiclc, 
Mitchell & Co. They, are operated in the batch mode. j 

This family of models is very similar to the basip compu- 
tations as shown in Pigure 1 , but is basically more concerned 
with the policy ^.evel rather than the operational level.! It 
also considers many additional decision variables such a^ 
library stations, volumes to be purchased in the library \and 
dormitory space.- It also has its own student .and facuiti'y flow 
modules. 

The important distinction between CAP:SC/SEARCK and RRPM 
or CAI^EPUS is, that CAP :SC /SEARCH is specially concerned with 
financial statement of a small private institution. It there- 
fore includes consideration of endowment and current fund pro- 
jections as well as gift income and interest rates. 

The interactive mode of SEARCH encourages its use to ask 
^ "what-if " type questions. The user has the option of requesting 
results either for one year or for multiple years. 

6 . 2 IC^-PyPL^ 

HELP stands for "Higher Education Long-range Planning" 
(Sutterfield 1971). It was follov^ed by PLANTRA^T, an abbrevia- 
tion for "PLAlIning and TRAlIslation" and refers to the "transla- 
tion of plans into a computerised system" (McICelvey, 1970). 
These models were developed by Midwest Research Institute. The 
model is operated in the batch mode and is accessed by over 
50 institutions (Van V/ijlc and Russell, 1972, p. 26). 

The models are essentially budget simulators. They 
calculate each line item for cost or resources for each year 
of the planning horizon with no limit on the number of line 
items. The line items (and their projections) can be stated 
or instead projection equations are stated and then the model 
performs the preelections. Any line item for future planning 
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year could be changed (increased or decreased) by an absolute " 
amount, a percentage amount or changed to a stated ceiling 
value. The line items can be calculated for different levels 
of aggregation including the course level. 

6.3- TUSS 

TU^S stands for "Total University Simulation Systems". 
As yet it is not a total system but has been implemented at one 
college in the University of Utrecht in Holland. It is the 
only model discussed thus far that has been developed entirely 
by institutional effort and lunds. 

TUSS like HIS-A/B is a resource model not a cost or cost- 
ing model. In basic computations and in the planning output(l) 
they are very alike. It is interesting that these two models 
were developed at towns that are only 6 hours driving distance 
away and yet they were- developed independently and v/ithout much 
help or commimication between them. 

TUSS has not one but three student flow model options 
(aggregated transitions, disaggregated transitions and another 
model developed at the university). It has no faculty flow but 
weights faculty load, not only for instruction and not instruc- 
tion but also research. 

TUSS has zero inventory like RRPM and makes no comparisons 
of resources needs and availability as does CAI^IPUS and HIS. But 
TUSj is v/ell designed for simulation and -for asking IVHAT-IF 
questions. For that it has an extensive and well documented 
sub-system that enables changes to all planning factors allowing 
nany options in the types of changes to be made. 

Finally, like RRPM, TUSS has its own game used for train- 
ing. It is a simpler construction of TUSS and has been used not 
only to train faculty but -also students in the use and viorkinp: 
of th^ model. _ 

In comparing the class of operatidnal models for resource 
allocation one can identify RRPM, CAMPUS and HIS as the three 
most interesting of them, 'the models that operate at the dis- 
cipline or department level are PJIPM 1.3, RRPM 1.6 and 
CAJ^IPUS VII. Among these, RRPM 1.6 is conceptually the simplest 
and least comprehensive. It is also the cheapest in both 
development and operational costs. RRPM 1.3 is slightly less 

(1) TUSS has a very rich vset of analytical output and also 
output useful for operational management. 
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comprehensive than CAI-IPUS VII but is cheaper to develop largely 
because of its negligible costs for its software. It does, 
however, require more computer core memory than does CAl-IPUS VII 
or RRPM 1.6. • 

ills - versions A and B, and CiU'IPUS VIII 'are the more 
detailed "both in the input required and the output produced. 
It is, therefore, more suitable for decision-making at the. 
detailed and departmental level (for "budget or curriculum 
planning at the course level) "but the price of sulch capability- 
is larger core requirements and higher costs of both development 
and operations. \ 

HIS-A/B are less comprehensive than RRPM or\ CAMPUS be- 
cause they are resource models and limited to only! teaching 
personnel and space. But in performing the academic calculations 
it- is the most sopl^isticated especially in the weighting of 
faculty load. It also has the optimal faculty assignment and 
capacity module (calculating students given personnel capacity 
in disciplines) that are unique to the HIS-A. 

CAI'IPUS VIII is by far the most comprehensive in terms of 
detail, scope and the choice of, planning variables. It also has 
the most comprehensive set of output reports that are useful not 
only in planning and budgeting but also for control and opera- 
tional management. 

The differences between the model developed in Europe 
(KIS-A/B and TUSS) and those developed in the United States and 
Canada (RRPM and CAMPUS) can be illustrated in Pigure 10. The 
European models are very similar in basic logic to the American 
models but are confined' to teaching space and personnel resources 
boxes 1-5 and part of 6 (not all resources like travel, supplies, 
etc.), 7 and 3. They are not as are RRPM and CAMPUS with the 
non-academic sector, capital and operating budget, cost and 
costing (boxes 9-15). 

Some of the differences mentioned above and others are 
summarised in a tabular form in Table 10 to facilitate 
comparisons. 

The models of resource allocation that were discussed have 
some common characteristics: they are cost models and not cost- 
benefit models; they are . simulation models not optimising models; 
they have -mostly linear equations for calculating their non- 
salary costs (when this is done) and thus ignore discontinuities; 
the models do not predict the number of new entrants to the 
institution nor do they relate it to manpower requirements; and 
finally, all are deterministic models (except for the probability 
matrix used in the student flow module). 

Prom the viewpoint of helping the user implement and use 
the model, noAe of the models provide help in formulating the 
support (non-4alary) cost equations nor in calculating the cost 
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co-efficients. Also, no help is provided in studying and 
improving the stability of Dararaeters especially the ICLM, 
Some v/ork has been done with CiJEPUS and RRPM 1,3 in using 
terminals but not enough v/orlc done on the economics arid feasi- 
bility of using the model to respond to "v;hat if" questions in 
the on-line-real-time mode. Also, no help is provided to the 
user in searching through , the very large set of permutations of 
possible alternative strategies (both before running the model 
and after the model is run). Search routines for identifying 
"promising" and near optimal strategies will greatly help the 
user. Even the current output will help the user if it were 
packaged with graphics that show "trends" and "gradients" rather 
than a mas^ of numbers of a sheet of paper. Reports should be 
designed that also help in management by exception by identify-- 
ing information and variations that exceed allowable levels. 
Finally, the models do not enable the user' to calculate trade- 
offs directly, Por example, if one v;ish6s to find the trade- 
offs betv^een average section size and faculty load v/hich keep 
the cost constant, on-e has to guess at pairs of values, calculate 
the costs, and then plot an iso-cost curve (as done in Figure 8). 
This can be both costly in computer time and slow in response 
time. 
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TABLE 10; DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CAMPUS. HIS. AND RRPM 





CAMPUS VIII 


/HIS - B 


RRPM 1.5 


Cost and Costing Model 


Yes ^ 




I es 


Level of Detail 


course /activity- 


/ course/activity 

/■ 


Discipline 


Non-academic 
sector included. 


Yes 


,/ 

/ No 


Yes 


Non-teaching 
duties weighted 


Yes 


X e s 


No. 


Student flow 

transitions / 


Disaggregated 


Aggregated 


Disaggregated 


Faculty / 


Flow 


nT^+ 1 mo T 

upxima J. 
Assignment 
(in version A) 


None 


Special modules '* 
/ 


Revenue 


Capacity 


Training Game 




Many 


Few 


Few 


Output 


Excellent 


Minimum 


Adequate 


Computer core 
required 


256,000 


256,000 


128,000 


Development cost 


$25,000 
+ 

consulting 


0 
+ 

consulting 


$50 
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FIGURE 10: COMPONENTS OF A COMFRBHENSIYE PLANNING MODEIi 
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